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it and, if need be, of dying for it." They believe that 
position to be "backed by the eternal nature of things." 
Later they say : "We accept this revelation of the char- 
acter of God because it is the highest thing we know. 
It satisfies our highest and noblest nature ; it speaks to 
our ideal self and helps form and build it. It raises us 
beyond impulses that are narrow and anti-social ; . . . 
it works." Surely there is great sincerity here, and we 
believe a great intelligence. 

We believe the constructive peace movement of Amer- 
ica, lasting now over a century, to have been in the main 
both sincere and intelligent. Readers of the Advocate 
op Peace know what that movement has been and now 
is. Through self-imposed laws, mutually adopted until 
they are changed or supplanted, have given to us all we 
know of political freedom and progress. Only where 
justice prevails can peace be reasonably expected. It is 
true for men; it is true for States. The achievement 
unto justice is the path of peace, political and economic 
peace. That men and women are laboring for that kind 
of peace is significant not only of the intelligence and 
sincerity at the heart of the race, but also of the hope 
that beckons men on. 

The Advocate of Peace wishes its readers a Happy 
New Year. 



WOUNDED IN THE HOUSE OF ITS 
FRIENDS 

" \ nd one shall say unto him, What are these wounds 
l\ between thine arms? Then he shall answer, 
Those with which I was wounded in the house of my 
friends." 

The committee of ten jurists, meeting at The Hague 
in June and July last, at the request of the Council of 
the League of Nations, agreed upon a project for the 
establishment of an international court of justice. They 
submitted their project, together with certain recom- 
mendations, to the Council. At its meeting in Brussels 
the Council made certain modifications in the project. 
The Council submitted its report, including these amend- 
ments, to the Assembly meeting at Geneva. The Assem- 
bly submitted the report to its Committee No. 3. Com- 
mittee No. 3 submitted it to a subcommittee of ten per- 
sons, five of whom had been members of the committee 
of jurists meeting at The Hague. 

The first meeting of Committee No. 3 was held No- 
vember 32. At this meeting the chairman of the com- 
mittee, M. Leon Bourgeois, an ardent supporter of an 
international court at The Hague Conference of 1907, 
drew attention to the supreme importance of such a 
court and to the imperative duty to create it; but he 
called attention to the fact that the Council had found 



the project submitted by the committee of jurists was not 
wholly in conformity with the Covenant of the League, 
and that certain political considerations required that 
the project be slightly amended. It was at this point 
that the subcommittee of ten was suggested. 

The discussion following the presidential address, as 
contained in the Proces Verbmx des Commissions, make 
interesting reading. Many of the speakers paid warm 
tributes to Mr. Elihu Boot. The amendments proposed 
by the Council relating to the salaries of the judges, 
and the like, received no opposition; but there was one 
important amendment submitted by the Council which 
provoked no little amount of heated discussion. This 
amendment was the amendment proposing to take from 
the court its compulsory jurisdiction. 

A careful reading of the addresses reveals the fact 
that the larger States are unwilling to obligate them- 
selves by agreement to submit justiciable questions re- 
lating to the interpretation of treaties and questions of 
international law, or to the existence of facts constitut- 
ing a breach of international obligation, or to reparation 
for the breach of an international obligation, or to the 
interpretation of the sentences passed by the court, to a 
court of justice for a final decision. Thus we are con- 
fronted with the anomalous situation of M. Leon Bour- 
geois, whose life interests may be said to have been cen- 
tered primarily upon such a court ; M. Adatci, of Japan, 
who had been a member of the committee of jurists at 
The Hague; Lord Robert Cecil, of Great Britain, arch- 
idealist and friend of international peace, opposing the 
plan the world had thought them to favor. 

We do not know what sinister influences were brought 
to bear upon these men, but from the records it is clear 
that because of them the High Court of Justice was 
wounded in the house of its friends. Prom these records 
it would appear that the particular "friend" who all but 
killed the project was Lord Robert Cecil. In his speech 
before the second meeting of the committee, November 
24, we find him jealously concerned for fear that the 
court might supplant the prerogatives of the Council. 

Furthermore, he was concerned for the "vital inter- 
ests" of certain nations, quite as were the men of 1899 
and 1907 at The Hague. He piously expressed the hope 
that the time was coming when nations should be pre- 
pared to submit any question to the decision of a purely 
legal tribunal, "but this ideal stage has not yet been 
reached." His rapier thrust into the very vitals of the 
project, however, consisted of his confession that if two 
parties were not agreed to submit their case to the court, 
the judgment would not be enforced, especially if it con- 
cerned vital interests. "The Council should deal with 
questions concerning such interests, and the court should 
decide only the matters which the parties had agreed to 
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refer to such decision." He then went on generously to 
allow that if the court was established it would gradually 
extend its jurisdiction. 

A great thing like the court must be allowed to grow. 
It had already a good start in the general approval of 
the world and in the compulsory jurisdiction conferred 
on it in labor and transit questions; but, driving the 
knife a little deeper, he added, "If an attempt was now 
made to generalize its jurisdiction, the very constitution 
of the court might be jeopardized." Lord Robert Cecil 
was speaking with the voice of the great powers. They 
had their way, damning the project with their faint 
praises. 

The opposition to the great powers was vigorous. M. 
Alfonso Costa, of Portugal, said, evidently with no little 
emphasis, that the League of Nations had undertaken 
the task of preventing war, and that the only means of 
effecting this was the obligatory recourse to justice. His 
words were unequivocal. He said : 

"If a court with obligatory justice cannot be estab- 
lished, the League is dead." 

Even M. Bourgeois, speaking before the 20th plenary 
session of the Assembly, expressed himself thus : 

"The peace we require is one founded on right and 
not a peace established by the strong over the weak. 
Such would be a peace of the past, which is merely a 
preparation for war. It is no such peace that we desire 
in the future. Future peace must be a peace which is 
based on the elements of justice." 

M. Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium, used such expres- 
sions as : 

"I must say that we have been deceived. We have 
been bitterly deceived. . . . We must break the 
vicious circle of sorrow. I wish that I had the eloquence 
of Mirabeau, of Demosthenes, or of Jaures to convince 
you of its necessity. I wish that you would not hear me ; 
I wish that you would hear the great cry, the great 
clamor, of the world — of all the mothers and wives, of 
all the working masses who are asking for a definite 
peace. I wish that you would hear also the voice of 
those who sleep under the ground, of those who have 
given their lives in sacrifice for the establishment of 
justice. ... To those who speak of vital interests 
and of the sovereignty of each State we must say that 
there is only one vital interest for every one, and that is 
supreme justice, without which there is no peace what- 
soever." 

M. Baoul Fernandez, of Brazil, pointed out that, in 
accordance with the Covenant, the Council has compul- 
sory jurisdiction in matters where vital interests of a 
country are concerned; that the States signing the Cove- 
nant have thereby surrendered their interests in matters 
of vital importance to the Council; that the Council is 
qualified to give judicial decisions on certain matters. 



He expressed the view that there will always be an ele- 
ment of politics in the Council's decisions, an element 
which will tend to dominate over the claims of justice. 
This he conceived to be a "great danger." 

M. Franz Tamayo, of Bolivia, defending the principle 
of compulsory jurisdiction, said : 

"At the beginning of this Assembly it was well said 
that our motto should be 'Deeds, not words.' Let us 
accomplish this program with tangible facts, and let us 
not be content with promises. I fear most that half 
justice and half truths are worse than the negation of 
justice and are worse than a lie itself." 

But the great States had their way. We are to have 
the court. But an International Court of Justice with 
compulsory jurisdiction is still in the lap of Providence. 



THE LEAGUE'S FINAL ACT OF 
ALIENATION 

It would seem that the League of Nations alienated 
the United States definitely at the 31st and final 
plenary meeting of the Assembly, held at the Salle de 
la Reformation at 4 p. m. on Saturday, December 18, 
1920. This we conceive to be still another international 
tragedy, a tragedy more serious and distressing than 
most of the others. 

That the truth of this analysis will be granted by all 
acquainted with American views upon international or- 
ganizations will appear when they recall but a few facts. 
It is not necessary to restate the instructions given by 
Mr. John Hay, then Secretary of State, to the Amer- 
ican delegation to the First Hague Conference in 1899. 
It is not necessary to review the instructions of Mr. 
Elihu Boot, then Secretary of State, to the delegates to 
the Second Hague Convention of 1907. It is not neces- 
sary to be reminded of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Ten Jurists meeting at The Hague, June 16- 
July 24 last, for those recommendations were in the 
main the very embodiment of America's conception of 
any possible international organization. Upon the in- 
vitation of the Council of the League of Nations, that 
Committee of Jurists submitted a draft scheme for the 
institution of a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, mentioned in Article XIV of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. That draft scheme was presented 
to the Council of the League of Nations. The Com- 
mittee of Jurists also adopted three resolutions, each in 
the form of a recommendation, "convinced that the 
security of States and the well-being of peoples urgently 
require the existence of an empire of law and the devel- 
opment of an international agency for the administra- 
tion of justice." They first recommended a new con- 
ference of the nations in continuance of the first two 



